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Columbian Net Rope 


must be an excellent Net Rope, because of the number of high line gill-netters who 
use it. Maybe their success depends on their ability as fishermen; perhaps it is be- 
cause they always have the best of gear. Probably both are factors, but the fact re- 
mains that their selection is Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Net Rope for 
head and foot lines. 








As with other products of the Columbian mills, the red, white and blue Tape- 
Marker in Net Rope not only guarantees the quality of the fibre used but also 
indicates that the manufacturers have given special consideration to the work for 
which this rope is intended and have developed it to meet the requirements of this 
particular purpose. 


Columbian Net Rope is layed up so that it will not kink, wet or dry. It resists 
shrinking so that when your nets are reeled wet they will not be baggy after they 
dry out. 


SET STORY 


By Invitation Member 





Columbian Rope Company 


362-90 Genesee Street 
Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’? N. Y. 
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This is the Fairbanks-Morse “C-O” Engine that. gives 
dependable, low-cost power to hundreds of fishing 
craft on the East and West coasts. Built in sizes 
from 30 to 360-hp. Conservatively rated to con- 

\_ form to the rules of the American Bureau of Shipping. J 
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SK the skipper on any of the “C-O”. Fair weather or foul, these 
hundreds of fishing craft men know they can put their faith in ; 
equipped with Fairbanks- dependable ““C-O” power—power that 3 

Morse “C-O” Engines. He will tell is as economical for them to use as it 4 
you some things you ought to know is dependable. 

about this engine. Likely you'll hear Yes, you'll find many old time us- 
stories about pulling through some ers swear by their “C-O’s.” Which ¢ 
heavy weather. Tough going! But goes to show what the “C-O” Engine , 
never too much of a tussle for the means to the men who know it best. t 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago } 
Manufacturers of Oil Engines, Pumps and Electrical Machinery 

28 branches throughout the United States, each with a service station 3 
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2-CYCLE “C-O” OIL ENGINE 


The Product 


of Experience 


AOA27.8-1791 
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Electric Light 
for Night Fishing 


oO of the advantage of having your vessel 
equipped with a dependable electric plant—of 
being able to work at night without the handicap 














DEALERS 


Charles E. Rice 
United Fisheries Co. 
Boston and 
Gloucester 

Waterfront Engine Re- 

pair Co. 

Northern Avenue 
Boston 

The Harris Co. 
Portland 


Crandon Brothers 
New Bedford 








of darkness. 


The Delco-Light plant is especially suitable for use 
on fishing vessels. It occupies little space—it is 
self-starting and furnishes plenty of current for 
lights and small power machinery. It is easily in- 
stalled and will furnish light continuously night 
and day. 








More than 250,000 Delco-Light electric plants are 
in use today giving dependable, year-round ser- 
vice. Delco-Light electric plants are made and 
suaranteed by the Delco-Light Company—a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors. Write today for catalog. 


Delco-Light runs on kerosene. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. M-50, DAYTON, OHIO 
New England Distributors : HOME ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER EQUIPMENT CO., 743 Boylston St., Boston 
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rosperity knows that Steel Grey 
s are best, for as he says, “You 


r twine and do your worrying 
$9 


THE FISH NET & TWINE COMPANY 
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the guaranteed 


Gill Netti 


Write for 


samples of all 


your 
requirements 


—you will find that the quality of S 
LINEN speaks for itself. 


It is the most economical twine y§ 
can buy because it outlasts any oth 


Complete price lists on gill netting and also m@ 


nets, pound nets, trap nets and any of the 
gladly furnished on request. 


THE FISH NET & TWINE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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This 14-30 H. P. Buffalo Engine 


Can Be Equipped With Lobster 
Hauling Gear 


At a small additional cost we can equip the 14-30 H. P. Buflf lo engine so that 
lobster traps can be hauled by power. The extra equipment is simple and easily 
installed. 

The 14-30 H. P. Buffalo is already. installed in many lobster boats and in 
every case it is giving exceptional service. It meets all the needs of the business— 
sturdy, reliable power, easy operation, economy in fuel and oil. | You will find it 
the ideal engine for your work. 





Jk a 4 ee 


Specifications Other Models 


The 14-30 H. P. Buffalo is a four-cylinder en- 
gine, bore 3% in., stroke 5 in.; weight with re- 
verse gear, 690 pounds; speed from 600 to 1500 
r.p.m.; three sturdy crank-shaft bearings, total 
length 8% in.; removable cylinder head; circula- 
tory lubrication with indicating pressure gauge. 


Buffalo marine engines are built in a wide va- 
riety of sizes and designs for powering boats of 
all kinds. The Buffalo heavy duty models are 
known everywhere for their sturdy reliable ser- 
vice, low up-keep cost and fuel economy. 


Tell us about your boat and let us suggest a Buffalo to power it. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1284-1298 Niagara St., ae Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rapp-Huckins Co., 59 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Distributors 
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Better the craft with batteries 





EVEREADY | 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 




















last longer 


Eveready 
Columbia 
Hot Shot 
Batteries 
contain 4,5 
or6cellsina 
neat, water- 
proof steel 
case. It is 
not a“Hot 
—»| Shot” un- 
less it is an 
Eveready 
Columbia. 











POWER to send fishing craft flying 
through the water at top speed 
comes only from the engine whose }%,70!s; 


Fahnestock 


ignition system functions-perfectly #77i"f,<l' 


binding 


underallconditions. Skipper,that’s 27¢,%ud5 
the way a dry battery ignition sys- Tenitor at 
tem works with Eveready Colum- """” 
bia Hot Shot Batteries. Battery 
ignition can’t be beat for quick, 
sure-fire starting and long, never- 

miss running. It gives a uniform 

spark at all speeds. Eveready 
Columbia Dry Batteries are long- 
lasting, reliable and economical. 

The dry-battery-equipped boat 
usually costs less to buy and less 

to run. There is an Eveready 
Columbia dealer in every port. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Popular uses include— 


motor boat ignition protecting bank vaults 
gas engine ignition electric clocks 

doorbells telephoneand telegraph 
buzzers calling Pullman porters 
heat regulators firing blasts 

tractor ignition lighting tents and 
starting Fords outbuildings 

ringing burglar alarms running toys 
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Ordinary Rope 
Wet 


Our claims of absolute superiority for WATERFLEX 
cordage have been thoroughly proven in the most severe 
kinds of se 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE (o. 
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Whitlock WATERFLEX 
Manila is water-resisiing; 
the fibre remains perma- 
nently lubricated. 


WATERFLEX rope _is 
practically unaffected by 
dampness, rain or con- 
tinued immersion in water. 
Annoyances. caused by 
swelling, hardening and 
kinking are eliminated. 


WATERFLEX rope, 
when wet, remains flexible 
and continues to handle 
easily and to run smoothly 
through blocks and _ over 
sheaves. 


WATERFLEX can _ be 
spliced readily, wet or dry, 
and is recommended for 
every purpose, inland as 
well as on the water, where 
rope is subject to the dam- 
aging effects of the ele- 
ments. 


WATERFLEX may be 
left outdoors in all kinds 
of weather with the assur- 
ance of protection against 
deterioration or wet rot, 
which shortens the serv- 
iceable life of ordinary 
rope. 


rvice. 


Write for descriptive folder 


46 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


226 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Waterflex 
“Wer” 
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Charcoal 
Briquets 


The ideal fuel for galley 

ranges. Burn twice as long 

= as lump charcoal, giving 

very intense heat. Nosmoke. 

Less ash. Handy to stow. 

Take several bags on your 
next trip. 
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Produced by 
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BALTIMORE, MD. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Lyon-Conklin & Co., Inc. The Chapin & Bangs Co. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

Chas. Schaefer and Son John Alden Coal Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. PORTLAND, ME. 

The Bell Charcoal & Coal Co. Randall and McAllister 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Batchelder & Felton Coal Co. 











CAPTAIN: Did the makers 
of SHIPMATE ranges 


raise the price when 
they put on flat rails 
and rolling bars? 


SALESMAN: No, No! 
They never add any- | 
thing to the price for 
improvements; they 
count on the increased 
sales to return the costs 
to them. 





SHIPMATES THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


are made only by— Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Not A ‘‘ Trade Paper’’ 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is a 
paper for fishermen—producers—the men 
who actually fish for a living. It does 
not purpose to cover the fish trades; nor 
does it wish to be looked upon as a “‘trade 
paper.” Rather do we like to think of it as 
a home paper for fishermen. 


Our first care is that its pages be read- 
able, for we believe that matters of human 
interest and practical vocational help are 
more to be desired by our readers than 
stereotyped “trade notes’ and dry-as-dust 
statistical matter. 


We want it to be regarded as a steady 
and reliable source of information, profit 
and entertainment by that vast army of 
150,000 workfolk which constitutes our 
field. 





Atlantic Fisherman 


| A “FARM” JOURNAL FOR THE 
| HARVESTERS OF THE SEA 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fair Play 


_ We believe that all the advertisements 
in this paper are trustworthy. As proof 
of our faith, we offer to make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be delib- 
erate swindlers. 


However, we are not responsible for 
claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or where estates are in 
receivers hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings are 
pending. 


Nor shali we attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and nonorabie 
business men. This offer holds good for 
one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 


To take advantage of this guarantee 
subscribers must always state in writing to 
or talking with any of our advertisers: ‘‘I 
saw your advertisement in ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN.” 


























Plenty of Fishing Boat Work 


T is reported that more than $2,000,000 worth 
of yacht and fishing craft construction is either 


under way or has been let 


Credit is given one New Bedford concern, presuma- 
bly the Hathaway Machinery C 


to Maine boatyards. 


ompany, for taking dozen fish. 


tion of their business. They set up a howl because 
there no longer is a fleet of three or four hundred 
sail of vessel going from Gloucester, or because every 
trap in a string of lobster gear does not net half a 








about a million and a quar- 
ter dollars in fisherman work 
to the State within the past 
twelve months. 

Two million dollars repre- 
sents a lot of boat, and well 
over half of this is fishing 
eraft, but this construction in 
Maine is only a part of all 
the fishermen building along 
the entire coast. 
which specialize in fishing 
boats and vessels at Essex, on 
Long Island and elsewhere 
have been very busy. 

And yet, every once in a 
while you are bound to run 


The yards 
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True it is that certain lines 
of business aren’t what they 
used to be. Blockmakers 


9 and sail lofts, for example, 


no doubt have felt the adop- 


10 tion of power. But that does 


11 not indicate that the whole 
13 industry has gone under or 


shows signs of eradication. 
The facet is, the industry as 
a whole, ineluding all affiliat- 
ed interests, has seen few bet- 
ter times than the present. 


17 There may have been days 
8 when some ports had more 
19 vessels, but the days when 


the amount of money invest- 











across someone who laments 





ed in floating property was 





the good old days ‘‘when the fishing industry was so 


and so.’’ These individuals a 
a hard luck story based on the 


or other has come about which has caused the ruina- 


lways seem to have 
fact that something 


greater than now were few and far between. And 
notwithstanding the greatly increased cost of fishing 
gear and bottoms, money is being made. If it wasn’t 
these vessels would not be building. 





A PROTEST AGAINST THE MAINE GASOLINE TAX AS AN UNJUST BURDEN 


(Maine readers of Atlantic Fisherman are urged to sign, tear out and return 


signature of others in your vicinity. Send 


TO THE FISHERMEN OF MAINE 


to this office 


the petition below. 


If possible, secure the 


to Atlantic Fisherman, Inc., Dept. MGT, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.) 


I (We), the undersigned, am (are) of the honest belief that the present gasoline tax imposed by the 
State of Maine, as it effects the fishermen of Maine in the pursuit of their calling, is unjust and unrea- 
sonable. 


Address 


Occupation Date 
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The Portland Gill Netters 


By ALFrrep ELDEN 


DARK-EYED, sunny-faced Italian boy was 
the youthful Caruso and he sang as he 
worked through this blustery March day. 


As the black bears of the 
north woods are lured from 
their winter’s slumber by 
the call of Spring, so too, 
have the Italian gill-net- 
ters of Portland emerged 
from their hibernation. 
Practically the entire cen- 
tral section of Commercial 
Wharf is now occupied by 
the big revolving drying 
and mending frames neces- 
sary to the successful 
prosecution of this phase 
of the fishing game. 

These Italians are in- 
herently net fishermen. 
Their’s is a long line of 
ancestry that has netted 
its living from the store- 
houses of the blue Medi- 
teranean, Tyrrhenian, lo- 
nian and Adriatie Seas. 
Take one who has just 
landed in this country, 
drop him down among the 
gill-netters and he will fall 
to with needle and twine. 
He may speak no word 
of English but he ean earn 
his salt. 

They seldom handline, 
trawl, lobster or even dig 
clams hereabouts but with 
few exceptions they mo- 


nopolize the gill-net business of Maine much of which 
is done out of Portland. About a hundred of them op- 


‘*Rosa Marie, dear Rosa Marie 
No joy, no sunshine can there be 
Unless with Rosa, my Rosa Marie.’’ 
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erate a fleet of a dozen staunch motor craft ranging 
in length from 30 to 50 feet. On the wharf boys and 
oceasionally in the height of the season, even girls 


| 


? 
~ 
| 


may be seen busily tying 
pieces of twine 
where needed. 

Nobody doubts _ that 
these foreigners get a liv- 


in new 


ing from the sea where a 
sturdy coast native would 
starve. For everything 
they catch they find a mar- 
ket. It may be a dogfish, 
a small shark, a skate, a 
monkfish, but it is brought 
ashore. With a large for- 
eign population much of 
the eatch of the Italian 
gill-netters is disposed of 
locally. Wholesale dealers 
handle the surplus. Un- 
salable fish they eat them- 
selves. Nothing is wasted. 

Captain Ole Christian- 
sen, the exception men- 
tioned, is undoubtedly the 
king of all Maine gill-net- 
ters. A fine upstanding 
figure of a six foot Swede, 
well educated, good busi- 
ness man and super-fisher- 
man, he plays the gill-net- 
ting game for all it is 
worth. He operated two 40 
or 50-foot motor boats last 
year, and this Spring has 
just added a splendid new 
59-footer to his fleet. It 


was built at Kennebunkport, has a erude oil motor 
and all the latest equipment. 
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Last season employees did most of the fishing and 
Captain Christiansen attended to the shore end. 
This season however, he will skipper his new eraft. 
Ile is a drive and it takes a pretty thick fog or an 
unusually storm-tossed sea to keep him from going 
out. Onee he backed away from his berth, was swal- 
lowed in the fog, ran out his courses by time and 
eompass, reaching the fishing grounds, made a good 
catch, and returned safely. He had been more than 
forty miles and from the time Commercial Wharf 
vanished in the morning until it reappeared out of 
the fog-blanket in the late afternoon, he had seen 
not a trace of land. 


Only the buoys he picked up 
and the bulk of the Cape Elizabeth Lightship as 








THE Net LIFrer AS INSTALLED ON A PORTLAND NETTER 
he passed it. He is a navigator as well as daunt- 
less fisherman. 

He has a lot of money invested in boats and gear. 
Gill-nets are reckoned by the box, two to each box. 
Nets cost approximately $50. All last season the 
two Christiansen boats set around 100 boxes of nets. 
That figures in the neighborhood of $10,000 for the 
single item of nets. Nor does it tell all the story. 

With the very best of care a gill-net isn’t good 
If it isn’t dried 
on the reels after each using, cleaned of all sea- 


for much more than 50 or 60 sets. 


weed and other foreign substances, rents repaired, 
lost floats and sinkers properly replaced, its life 
will be much shorter. 

Christiansen’s men, in fact all the fishermen, hang 
their own nets. That is they buy the netting and 
Gill-nets are 100 fathoms long and 
seven or eight feet deep. From 160 to 170 wooden 
floats a box are required to hold them upright cost- 
ing five cents apiece. 


assemble them. 


About the same number of 
leaden weights are used to sink them to the bottom. 
With lead at 814 cents a pound this means that in 
each box or for every two gill-nets $10 worth of 
lead is ealled for. ; 

Ordinarily the nets are made either of 12.3 or 14.3 
linen twine with a six-inch mesh. In mid-summer 
when the dog-fish are playing hob with everything a 
16.5 linen twine and an eight-inch mesh are ecus- 
tomary. This larger opening permits the dogfish to 
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pass right through the net and does not hold them. 
When one of these pests is caught in a gill-net he 
immediately shows his nasty disposition by thrash- 
ing and biting. This energy coupled with his sand- 
paper-like skin soon wins him freedom but at the 
expense of the net. If the meshes are small enough 
to hold the dogfish they can easily ruin an entire 
net in a night. 

Of course the larger mesh also permits the smaller 
food fishes to pass through. Last summer the gill- 
netters brought big cod and haddock in almost ex- 
elusively until they went back late in the season to 
the six-inch opening. 

Two of Christiansen’s men have operated the 
Miranda IT, one of his boats, right through the winter 
on shares. Although their catches have been small, 
running from 1,000 to 3,000 pounds, they have done 
well because of the generally bare state of the mar- 
ket and the high prices prevailing. 

These two hardy fishermen have been the only 
vill-netters following this method of fishing during 
the winter months. That they have earned all they 
have made will hardly be doubted. Hauling a living 
from the sea in a forty-footer, a dozen to 15 or 20 
miles off-shore, through one of the worst winters in 
many years wouldn’t be the average man’s con- 
ception of a good job. 

In hauling, a big drum and spool, fastened firmly 
to the deck and rotated by an auxiliary engine, does 
the work. Here begins the hardest labor of the gill- 
netter’s day for as the hundreds of fish come squirm- 














GILL NETTERS AT COMMERCIAL WHARF, PORTLAND 


ing and tumbling up with the nets over the roller 
into a curved trough around the drum and on to 
the deck, the men must hustle to clear the nets and 
stow them in their boxes. 

Probably 3,000 to 6,000 pounds of fish is a good 
average day’s catch for one of the local gill-netters, 
although Captain Christiansen once took 14,500 
pounds of cod and haddock in a night using 15 
boxes or 30 gill-nets. 

‘‘Dogfish worst thing we’re up against in sum- 
replied one of the veteran gill-netters to a 
(Continued on page 18) 


mer?’’ 
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The Gill Net Fishery 


HE gill net fishery was introduced into New 
England waters some fifteen or twenty years 

ago. The first record of the gear being 

used hereabouts would indicate that the Maine 
coast was the scene of the first sets, but Cape Ann 
fishermen started very soon after, and it is here that 
gill netting has been most intensively pursued since. 
At first a few power boats were brought by fish- 
ermen from the Lakes for the purpose of testing the 
The re- 
sults of the experiment were very satisfactory, and 


practicability of their gear in salt water. 


in 1911 about twenty vessels were engaged, a num- 


of this method of fishing only grounds in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Cape Ann were resorted to, 
but after a few seasons scarcely any fish were taken 
close inshore, and the fleet was compelled to set eight 
to twelve milts offshore. 

In those days a string of gear, costing $20,000, 
was good for only about four months. Now it will 
last two years with reasonable care. Linen twine, 
with cotton maitre lines, is used altogether. Usual- 
lv a gill netter carries twenty boxes of nets, three 
nets to a box, each 50 fathoms long. That is enough 
twine to about cover a three acre field if it was layed 




















SigHts FAMILIAR TO ALL GILL NET FISHERMEN 


ber of which were Gloucester vessels, manned by 
men from that port. During the winter of 1912 a 
number of captains who had generally gone had- 
docking in winter engaged in netting, increasing the 
fleet of gill netters to thirty-eight craft. 

That particular year was a bad one and few fish 
were taken by this method during the winter months. 
Not until early spring were any considerable quan- 
tities caught and only a portion of the fleet stocked 


enough to pay for the gear. In the early inception 


out flat. Cedar floats are used. The nets are 
payed out over the stern while the vessel is going 
at a slow speed. They are hauled by a lifter, some- 
times called an ‘‘iron man,’’ rigged on the port side. 
These lifters are operated by a separate engine. 

As a rule a boat has three strings of gear. Weath- 
er permitting, one string is in the water, one aboard 
ready to set as soon as the haul has been made, 
and the other ashore being repaired. 

Until late years the gill netters were out all day, 

(Continued on page 20) 





Electric Lighting for Fishing Craft 


PART I 






The Advantages of Electric Lighting 
By Pum ATWATER 
New England Sales Manager Delco-Light 


black hull rose up beside us in 


66 UDDENLY a huge 

S the thick fog. 

‘*T put the wheel hard over but the tramp struck 
Us a Cross blow amidship and then disappeared behind the 
fog curtain. 

‘* Fifteen later, with what luggage we could 
hastily gather and throw into our dories, we pulled away 
from our craft and saw her sink. , 
wis the electric light on the 
until it went beneath the water.’’ 

Such was the simple account of one of. last 
fishing tragedies as told by a member of the crew. 


minutes 


The last we saw 
masthead which 


of her 
remained lit 


Wwinter’s 


- = 


AN ELECTRICALLY 
EQUIPPED 


FISHERMAN 
TYPE CRAFT 


The schooner was equipped with an independent electric 
light and power plant. The plant consisted of an engine 
and electric generator, both contained in one unit and a 
set of sturdy storage batteries. 

Although that part of the schooner containing the light- 
ing plant had been submerged in water sometime before 
she sank, the electric lights kept going on. The masthead 


light dove beneath the sea like a shooting star. 

This is one of the many testimonials of the hardness of 
a Deleo-Light plant and the service they are giving in the 
fishing fleet. 

Electrie lights on fishing boats is just another step ahead 
in the sweep of progress which adds to the efficiency of the 
fishing business. 





It is not so long ago when fishing craft had no aid to 
traveling other than sail. The length of the trip depended 
on the winds. The fishing grounds were a long way off. 
A fisherman was seldom home. His was a much harder 
life than it is today. Then came the advent of the gasoline 
engine making it possible for fishermen to run more on a 
schedule. 

In recent years the oil burning engine became perfected 
which again added efficiency and speeded up fishing trips, 
all of which has meant much to the whole industry—fisher- 
man, skipper and owner. 

Today it would be difficult, if not impossible, to ship a 
capable erew aboard a fishing boat that did not have an 
engine adequate to make satisfactory speed. 

Sails are now raised by machinery instead of by hand. 

Soon it will be just as difficult to sign a crew aboard a 
fishing boat that does not have electrie lights. 

Perhaps outside of good food and plenty of it to keep 
up the spirits and energy of men in the fishing business 
during a trip, no other one thing aboard the boat plays a 
more important part in living conditions than dependable 
electrie light. 

Proper running lights are a law and a necessity. Deck- 
lights are a necessity for fish cleaning and for baiting. 
Lights in the cabin, forecastle and engine room are also 
needed. The kerosene lamp, although a big improvement 
over former methods of lighting has never been satisfactory. 
Electricity provides the modern way. Electric light makes 
possible a flood of safe, bright light in any place wherever 
wanted. There are no sooty dirty chimneys to clean, no 
lights to blow out in a heavy wind, no lamps to fill, no 
wicks to trim and replace. 

It is not worth while to 
there is a much better way. 

When a lamp or lantern is carried below deck, it gives 
a dim, dangerous light and the light seldom shines in the 
right place. 

An open-flame light is a constant source of danger. The 
fire hazard is ever present. No matter how careful one 
miy be there remains the possible chance of an upst or 
exploded lamp which would cause considerable damage if 
not being the means of loss of human life. Fire on land is 
bad enough but fire aboard a boat is a double calamity. 

Fish cleaning and baiting of gear on deck is not easy 
work. To be obliged to do it in the smoke and irregular 
flare of a torehlight is needless. 

A string of electric lights can be hung on deck which 
will give plenty of bright, steady light where it is wanted 
most. Wind or rain will not effect the light. 

Below deck, electric light plays a most important part 
in the living conditions and health of everyone aboard. 
In rough or cold weather when hatches must be kept closed, 
correct ventilation is impossible. With this poor air is 
added the smell of kerosene lamps and the air is further 
poisoned by the loss of oxygen which is burned by open 
flame lights. 

If fishermen were not leading a healthy, hardy outdoor 
life which makes them rugged and immune to average city 
ailments, the time they spend below deck would effect their 
vigor and health and of course there is no telliag to what 
extent it does effect it now. 

To appreciate the effect of poor lighting on the eyes, 
one has only to look into a mirror at night when kerosene 
lamps are around to notice the strained expression and the 
enlarged size of the pupils. Then compare the eyes when 
seeing with electric light. The pupils are normal and small. 
The eyes have no strained appearance. Poor eyesight is 
usually the result of improper lighting conditions. 

Electric lights can be placed in remote places. The 
cabin ean be lighted properly and proper light will make 
it more cheery. The fish hold can be lighted. The engine 
room ean be lighted so that if work is needed on the 
engine during the night or day, the light can be thrown 
wherever the work is being done. 

The foreeastle can be lighted brilliantly. It 
kept cleaner. 


bother with such tasks when 
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One veteran fisherman said recently, when electrie lights 
were installed on his boat—‘This is the first time I have 
ever really seen the inside of the forecastle.’’ 

In addition to dependable, bright, safe light an electric 
light plant will keep the batteries charged that supply 
ignition for the boat engine. 

An electrie light plant will operate a motor driven bilge 
pump and air compressor or a belt can be attached to the 
pulley on the flywheel of the lighting plant which Will 
run the pump or compressor. 

A story is told of a Boston boat that made port just a 
few weeks ago by running the electric light plant for over 
twenty-four continuous hours to operate the bilge pump 
after springing a bad leak. 

Many incidents could be cited to show how an electrie 
lighting plant has paid for itself in one trip by taking hold 
during some emergency and saving property or life. 

The cost to the crew for the maintenance and operation 
of a good electric light plant is less than the cost of flare 
torches, candles and kerosene lamps. 


When installing an electrie light plant, there are a num- 
ber of things to be considered. First, simplicity of the 
plant itself. The ideal plant should be simple in construe- 
tion. It should not require any special ability or training 
to run it or care for it. It should be compact and not take 
up much room. The storage batteries should be built for 
heavy duty and not need constant attention. 

With few exceptions the ideal plant is air cooled and 

Left: Lighting plant in the engine room of a_ flounder 
dragger. 

Right: Light enough to satisfy the Coast Guard. 


i 





self-starting. The engine four cycle; only one place to oil; 
electric generator directly connected to the engine, thus 
doing away with belts or couplings. 

The battery should have some accurate device which tells 
at a glance whether they are charged or discharged and of 
course such a plant must be made by a reputable manu- 
facturer. 

A guarantee on the plant is important. No mechanical 
product is any better than the service organization behind 
it. The ideal plant will have such a service organization so 
that if needed, service can be had instantly in any port 
of any size. 

Many fishing boats are now equipped with good electric 
light plants and their number is fast increasing. 

Fishermen are entitled to such improvements as are en- 
joyed on land and which are not in the luxury class but 
are necessities. Such improvements are an aid to better 
working conditions and reflect on the profits made by crew, 
skipper and owner. 


them has been very poor. 
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With The Vineyard Fishermen 


By J. C. ALLEN 


AY is falling astern of us, there is no grass on the 
buoy-lines yet and the soles of this spring’s new 
rubber boots are not yet worn smooth. 

All in all, the month has been pretty near average. A 
trifle cooler than some, but lacking the cold storm that we 
usually get. True, we got the storm. It rained and blew 
for thirty-six hours but it wasn’t cold. That rain, though! 
Man alive! It came down so hard that it filled boats plumb 
full. One lad claimed that it rained into a bait-tub until 
it was running over, and the tub didn’t have any bottom 
in it! 

We got our first twine in on the Ist, and there were some 
good-sized mackerel and some pollock taken right away. 
Herring began to pick up about then, but the market for 





During the last part of the 
month, however, the Edgartown lads have been sealing 
them, and have been doing very well. Probably everyone 
knows that the famous ‘‘Priscilla Pearls’’ are made from 
herring scales. 

The first seup struck us on the 10th. Not so many of 
them but extremely large. They have continued to run in 
small bunches, but are holding their size very well. Sea- 
bass struck shortly after, pretty well mixed. The _ best 
haul was thirty barrels, up to the last week of the month. 

On the same day that the first seup struck, one trap took 
between fifty and sixty striped bass. This is the first 
time that such a thing has happened in thirty years. Like 
our squiteague and bluefish, the striped bass has shunned 
our shores for many moons. Some of the old-timers seem 
to think that they may come back. There was an abund- 
ance of sandeels last season for the first time in years, and 
there are plenty of them here now. Squinteague feed on 
these sandells and it is thought by some that they may 
show up this season. 

All the traps are fishing now and striking moderate 
luck. A few butters and tauthaug have shown up, but 
the heft of the last mentioned fish are to the ‘‘norrad’’ 
of us, in the bay. They are setting trawls for them there 
and nailing them. 

Lobsters are running a trifle better this year than they 
did last, especially at the eastern end of the sound. A 
lot of gear is still on the beach though, for many of our 
lads don’t bother to set until it is time for the school to 
strike. Most of the larger craft went south after the 
mackerel and haven’t returned as yet. The fleet is on the 
move, though, and a number of ‘‘high steppers’? have gone 
to the eastward during the last week of the month. One 
of these was the new schooner Caroline of Gloucester, Cap 
tain Harry Clattenburg. She hadn’t been clean south, 
wasn’t launched in time, but was heading east for the 
Cape shore. 

All the boys, including our own, struck fish all right, and 
one of our vessels made a nice little trip as soon as her 
twine was wet. The schooner B. T. Hillman of Edgartown, 
Captain Horace Hillman, ran into Cape May on April 29 
with 15,000 pounds of mackerel, his first cateh. The mar- 
ket was clean and he got 25 cents right through. Prices 
dropped to 13 cents the next day. 
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Liverpool Jarge 
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YARN II. 


talk for the reason that I am by way of being a 

stenographer. And it occurred to someone that it might 
be well to corner our unknown correspondent and empty 
him, getting whatever he had to ‘tell verbatim. 

So then armed with a notebook and a supply of No. 2 
pencils I took the East Boston ferry and proceeded to the 
address given by Shaghellion. The house was a small white 
cottage with a scanty front yard. On the 
top of a clothes post in the side yard was 
one of those whittled-out sailor-boy wind- 
mill things, spinning in the breeze. In the 
rear and visible from the street was what 
looked like a grape arbor and in front of 
it an old dory filled with dirt and the 
withered vines of last summer’s nastur- 
tiums. 

There seemed to be nobody home. I 
rang the bell three times and was leaving 
when a window opened above and a sharp- 
featured female stuck out a head. What 
was wanted? I stated my errand. The 
female then said that Mr. Shaghellion 
was an old villian, that he was not at 
home and that there was no knowing 
when he would be home; that he was in 
‘his second dotage,’’ and that he was 
probably at that moment sailing boats in 
the frog pond at the Publie Garden. I 
ventured an inquiry as to the appearance 
of Shaghellion, and was rewarded with 
the information that he was ‘‘an old 
sculpin’’ with a lot of white whiskers under his neck and 
that he would probably be found surrounded by a mob of 
children. 

IT went away—to Boston. At the frog pond TI found no 
‘fold seulpin.’’? I cireumambulated the Publie Garden lake 
and picked up no clew. But cutting through to Charles 
street I found him. There could be no mistake. He was 
seated on a bench beside one of those little stone-curbed 
pools. Three or four small boys were sailing boats. An- 
other sat beside the old gentleman who was busily en- 
gaged in fitting a mast into a miniature ship which he had 
apparently just finished whittling out of a piece of cigar 
box. 

I seated myself on the end of the bench and ventured, 
**Capt. Shaghellion?’’ 

He regarded me suspiciously out of a rheumy eye, ran 
his gnarled fingers through his whiskers and growled. 

**Shaghellion’s my name. Captain ain’t and never was.’’ 

He resumed his boat building. I stated my errand. He 
growled again. I timidly touched upon the subject of 
Liverpool Jarge. Another growl. I shut up. 

Eventually the boat was finished and handed over to the 
waiting small boy. Shaghellion dug deep in the pocket of 
his cardigan jacket, produced a black pipe and thoughtfully 
scraped out the bowl. 

Now I happen to be a pipe smoker at times and T happen 
to use a black plug which I cut myself. In a flash of in 
spiration I got out the plug and laid it on Shaghellion’s 
knee. He picked it up and began to cut the flakes into his 
palm. The small boy held up his new boat and voiced a 
complaint, ‘‘She’s not wide enough in the beam.’’ 

‘¢Ain’t she now?’’ asked Shaghellion. 

‘«There’s too much rake to her masts,’’ said the youngster. 

**Ts there?’’ asked the ancient mariner. 

**She won’t stand up in this breeze,’’ asserted the lad. 

‘‘Try her,’’ suggested the boat builder. And with that 
the boy stepped to the stone coping and launched his eraft. 
The old man turned to me, absently-mindedly poeketed my 
tobaeeo and said: 

‘‘There’s a lad for you with the makin’ of a sailor. 
Always findin’ fault. 
warn’t, 


[ delegated to find Mr. Shaghellion and make him 


Nobody ever see a sailorman that 
If it ain’t the grub it’s the old man, If it ain’t 





them it’s the ship. 
all the time or they don’t get ’em. And they don’t get 
’em if they do. But sometimes they growl too much and 
then there’s trouble. That brings us what happened to 
Liverpool Jarge on the Kerrygow.’’ 

I drew my notebook from my pocket and placed it on 
my knee. The old man tamped the hot coal in his pipe 
with a horny thumb, puffed out a blue cloud, and spoke. 

What follows here was taken down ver- 
hbatim and expurgated into its present 
form. Mr. Shaghellion spoke a bastard 
brogue of Seoteh-Irish-Cockney deriva- 
tion. He was liberal in his use of Eliza- 
bethan expletive. I make no effort here 
nor hereafter to put into the coldness of 
type the full-flavored quality of his 
speech. Let us rest content with the sub- 
stance of his various narratives. 

““Me and Liverpool Jarge was settin’ 
one rainy day in the readin’ room of the 
Seamen’s Haven in Liverpool, Jarge 
lookin’ at the pictures in Puneh and 
trvin’ to make out what was_ printed 
under when in comes a cove with a un- 
dertaker’s coat and a top hat and white 
side whiskers like 2 young monkey I had 
once off a native in Borneo for two plugs 
of delight only it died, and said how he 
wanted to sign us on for a voyage on the 
bark Kerrygow sailin’ that Thursday. 

‘‘He didn’t look like a crimp out of a 
boardin’ house. Nor was he. It comes 
out that he’s solicitor for young Reginald Dunhoover, him 
that made the Red Dog line of freighters, and proper bad 
ships they was, bad found and the skipper’s before the 
board of trade every other voyage. Old Dunhoover would 
of been knighted only for slappin’ his Royal Highness be- 
tween the shoulders one day at Goodwood like a navvy, 
and they say he died of disappointment, bad luck to him, 
may he rot. 

‘‘This particular mornin’ Jarge was uncommon touchy 
for a number of very good reasons. Him and me had been 
ashore only three days and Jarge found an old sailorman 
over in Birkenhead that was a tattooer that offered to put 
a magie belt onto him with the twelve apostles to keep the 
devils off for a little matter of three pound ten, though 
he wanted five. 

‘“‘The old man’s hand was eruel heavy and when he’d 
finished Peter, Jarge all swelled up around the belly and it 
seemed like every blighter he met stuck an elbow into the 
sore spot. On the day before me and Jarge comin’ from 
his tattooer took the tram and changed to a bus at the 
head of Crown Street. The lower deck was crowded and 
we went aloft, and.forrard on the port end of a seat I see a 
most amazin’ pretty gal. 

‘‘She looks up at me and smiles friendly and Jarge 
climbs over me and eases himself in alongside her and 
asks where she’s bound. I gets no chance to talk to her, 
but Jarge got very lovin and put his arm around her and 
all the while she smilin’ at me over his shoulder, and he 
give her a green glass searf pin, and when we got down in 
front of the Lime Street station she’d promised to marry 
him the followin’ Sunday. Well, the bus was no more than 
out o’ hail when Jarge missed four pound he’d had in his 
weskit pocket, very careless for him, and he fair went mad. 
He said I’d took the money and when IT showed him it must 
of been the gal he got very unreasonable and held it was 
all my fault thro’ gettin’ him on the bus in the first place. 
I had to pay for about ten goes of rum to get him ealmed 
down and a bottle of square face gin to take to the room, 
and that night he wouldn’t let me in the bed and I slept 
on the floor. 

**T turned out early next mornin’ and sneaked out and 
sent my coin to myself to a London address by post, barrin’ 
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a pound. When Jarge woke up he asked me for two 
pounds to carry on with the tattooer, and when I said I 
hadn’t it he hove the wash-hand stand at me and broke 
the basin and called me an ungrateful snake. I had to 
buy Jarge his breakfast and some more drinks and finally 
got him into the Haven out o’ the rain, very sulky. And 
that’s the way he was feelin’. 

‘When the old cove with the whiskers spoke about sign- 
in’ on for a voyage aboard the Kerrygow under ‘unusual 
conditions,’ and said how she was a Red Dog ship, Jarge 
kicked back his chair and got very red and breathed 
through his teeth like he always did when he was cross, 
and I see he was makin’ ready to board this swab and 
work him over without no more argument. So I grabs 
Jarge by the sleeve and whispers to him savage to belay 
and speaks up polite and says thankin’ you kindly, sir, 
for the favor and we’d like it very well. 

‘Tt comes out that after old man Dunhoover dies this 
blighter Reginald reads in the ha-penny papers how bad 
sailormen are treated and how them on the Red Dog-ships 
is fed bad and worked hard, and he goes aboard some of 
the ships and sees for himself, and he’s all for makin’ 
things different for the sake of what he eall humanity. 
But the directors wouldn’t have it. In the end he per- 
suades ’em to let him have the old bark Kerrygow to ex- 
periment with, and this solicitor goes out to get a crew. 

‘‘He picks on us, he said, because we was nice quiet 
lookin’ men and he says we are to get pay and a half all 
the time and double pay for work between sunset and sun- 
rise. It turns out that Reginald wanted to have the ship 
sailed only daytimes and lay to nights so the crew could 
sleep but them advisin’ him said it couldn’t be done so he 
pays extra instead. The grub is goin’ to be prime, old 
monkey-face says, and he gives us an advance of a pound 
each and tells us to be at Bailey’s bridge next mornin’ 
where the Kerrygow is layin’ in the river. Jarge growled 
a little about the pound and said it should be two, but he 
took it and we promised to come aboard next day. 

(Yarn II will be continued in July) 


Fishing Notes From Maine 
By THE FISHERMAN’S Doctor. 


HE season hereabouts is in general about one month 

late as the Atlantic Fishermen view it, although the 

inland fishermen and progressive agriculturists consider 
it more delayed than that. 

As at this time last year, haddock are very plentiful 
and cod are being brought in in good quantity and the fish 
are very good in size and quality. Hake have been back- 
ward in coming forward till yesterday, but now the fisher- 
men are beginning to bring them in fairly good numbers. 

As for lobsters, the season is starting in good shape. Last 
few days the lobstermen have been finding lobsters in their 
traps and have had occasion to use their lobster measures 
and find they are getting counts. At present lobstering 
is better, at this time of year, than it has been for twenty 
years. The fishermen themselves are enforcing the lobster 
laws and they see that it pays. The State is paying for 
seed lobsters and every one is liberated as soon as punched 
by the dealers, before the lobster has been long out of the 
water. 

The fishstands haven’t as many salt fish on hand as usual. 

At the Stanley fishstand at Manset business is booming 
in lindy style and the fishermen are happy. About thirty 
boats are daily bringing in good fares of haddock, some 
very good cod and are now beginning to bring in fair fares 
of hake, and it promises to be a good hake season till the 
dogs become plentiful. 

Smackmen are paying 25 cents a pound for lobsters. 

Fresh fish right out of the water are being transported 
by auto from the Stanley fishstand at Manset to inland 
Maine towns and villages and delivered to consumers within 
a very few hours, and the really fresh fish are much ap- 
preciated and find ready sale. Peddlers, too, flock to Manset 
and procure loads of fish fresh out of the ocean, and dis- 
pense them within practical radius. 

The weirmen along the coast are getting herring in quan- 
tity, ample to supply bait to fishermen and lobstermen, and 
in some cases have supplies for the sardine canners. 

Feeney of the Deep Sea Fisheries of Rockland has the 
alewives caught at Warren Bridge and thus far the catch 
has not been up to the average. 
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Nickerson of Boothbay Harbor has the alewives from 
Damariscotta Mills and the eatch is fairly good. 

The first of the mackerel catch have arrived in local 
markets. 

Sword fishermen are getting ready to start out. 

Penobseot River salmon are showing up in good shape. 
The expert fly-casters at Bangor Pool are playing in good 
luck. The weirs around Verona Island are doing very 
well in picking up salmon, and many fine salmon weighing 
eight to twelve pounds apiece are being shipped and locally 
they can be had for 45 to 50 cents a pound. 

The alewive catch around Verona Island is estimated at 
about one-half the usual production. Nicholson Fish Co. 
of Bucksport have shipped two hundred thousand bushels 
to New York City. 

Beam trawlers have been laying off and hauling out. 

A. E. Drisko of Millbridge has bought the South Goulds- 
boro sardine plant and will soon operate it. 

Allen Cole of North Brooklin has rebuilt the motor boat 
of Charles Henderson. 

Monhegan fishermen have been getting herring by net- 
ting and handliners have been doing well with cod and 
haddock. 

Emery Black at Cape Rosier has been getting some good 
eatches of hard fish. The other day he brought in five 
thousand pounds. 

The lobstermen at Sequin are doing well. 

George Robbins of McKinley, with Edward Lopans of 
West Tremont as an assistant, has again started the weir 
fishing at Opechee Islands. 

Calvin Stinson at Prospect Harbor has increased the size 
of his fishstand and has wired his plant for electricity and 
has just received a cargo of salt from Turk’s Island. 

Kenney & Purvear of Seal Cove have moved with their 
families to Moose Island Bar and are busily engaged with 
the herring weirs there. 

Alfred Dunham of Sunset sold his sloop to George Hardy 
of Stonington and the latter is using it for lobstering. 

At New Harbor, Eddie Bracket, in the Reliance, brought 
in six thousand pounds of fish. 

Harry Curtis of Harrington has bought the motor boat 
of E. M. Frye and is using it in his weir in fishing business. 

George Greenlaw of Oceanville has gone to Gloucester 
and joined a fishing vessel. 

Sawyer & Son of Vinalhaven have opened up their sar- 
dine plant and are employing a large crew. 

Edward Wedge and Warren Rive of Cranberry Isles are 
taking fish at the Islesford wharf. 

Much apprehension was felt by the sardine packers, weir- 
men and fishermen when the U. S. Customs authorities an- 
nounced that all herring brought into Eastport from Can- 
adian waters must be entered through U. S. Customs. But 
the matter is working out smoothly as the U. S. officers 
have an office near the publie landing and an officer always 
on duty, day or night, as herring arrive at all hours, ae- 
cording as the tide serves, and now the herring earriers 
suffer but little delay. There is no duty on herring. It 
has always been a difficult matter to know how many hogs- 
heads of herring were imported, and now a simple record 
is kept and the information will be valuable to the fisheries. 

At Deer Isle, Eggemoggin Reach smelts are plentiful and 
the many weirs about the island are getting herring. 

Captain Anderson of Bangor has opened up the C. H. Rice 
Co. fishstand at Bernard and is taking fish. 

The schooner Grace Stevens, from Gloucester to Prospect 
Harbor with a deckload of fish butts, and the hold laden 
with machinery, while beating through Fox Islands 
thoroughfare mis-stayed and hit on Calderwood’s Point. 
Coastguard cutter Morrill, Lieut. Gilley commanding, was 
notified and the cutter pulled the vessel off the rocks and 
the sehooner rolled over on her beam ends and lost some 
of her eargo. Lieut. Gilley called two patrol boats from 
Rockland, and working all day and all night finally towed 
the schooner into Rockland. The vessel will be repaired. 

They are getting herring at the Seal Cove weirs. 

The Stockton Springs sardine plant is all ready for bus- 
iness. The Morrisons are ready to bring in the herring when 
opportunity offers. Captain William Bowden has the Cath- 
erine Butler and Captain Morrison has the Uncas. 

The clam factory at Oceanville has closed. 

Close time on smelt began May Ist. No smelt may be 
taken except by hook and line. 

The Underwood factories at Jonesport and McKinley have 
started canning sardines. 

(Continued on page 18) 





The Portland Gill Netters 
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query. ‘‘No, sir. Bad ’nough, but you'll be s’prised 
when I tell you—sand fleas. Yes, sir, sand fleas an’ 
eels next! I dunno what th’ scientific name is for 
th’ fleas but they'll average mebbe half an inch in 
length an’ in summer you’ll find ’em everywhere, 
‘round th’ sand beaches an’ th’ shores as well as 
outside. Winters they get off into deeper water for 
warmth same as th’ lobsters. 

‘‘Last October I was haulin’ off on Tanta way 
south o’ th’ lightship. It’s sandy bottom there. 
Didn’t happen to get many fish but I wish you 
could have seen th’ ones I did eateh. Just covered 
with sand fleas an’ half eat up. Say, if you leave a 
gill-net full o’ fish for three or four hours where th’ 
sand fleas is thick you'll haul nothin’ but heads an’ 
skeletons. That’s how fast th’ critters work. 

** Another terrible nuisance is th’ sea eels, all sizes 
from a few inches up to old histers two or three 
foot long. Say, them’s wicked cusses. They intro- 
duces themselves by wigglin’ up to a netted fish an’ 
bitin’ a chunk out of its belly mebbe. Through this 
openin’ they jest eat their way inside an’ ab-so-loot- 
ely clean him out leavin’ a backbone an’ an empty 
skin hangin’ by a head! That’s gospel! 

‘‘Take a netted fish that’s been bitten by a dog- 
fish so he’s died there. Wa/al, sir, talk bout sys- 
tem! T’ain’t no time at all before th’ sand fleas an 
Dunno how they do it but they 
get word ’round somehow that a banquet is on an’ 
th’ guests begin arrivin’ by th’ million. You won’t 
have no fish to market by th’ time they get through. 

‘*Feller has to study th’ bottoms an’ learn th’ bad 


th’ eels will gather. 


places—them sandy spots where fleas flock, an’ th’ 
muddy patches where th’ eels are. I do a lot o’ 
soundin’ before I set but in th’ summer I’d rather 
take chances with th’ dogfish if they ain’t too 
blamed thick than with them other pests. 

‘‘T know some of th’ hook fishermen elaim gill- 
nettin’s bad but I’m tellin’ you we bring in th’ best 
fish’s that caught. Take th’ beam trawlers for in- 
say 200,000 
What shape do you think them bottom 
fish’ll be in after several days with all th’ others 


stance. Mebbe they’ll get a catch o’ 


pounds. 
on top o’ ’em. I’ve seen ’em come out so soft you 
could take ‘em by th’ heads an’ shake all th’ meat 
off their backbones! 

‘* Hand 
there’s trawlin’. 


by for market fishin’, but 
*bout that? Them fish may 
gangin’ with a big hook a 
tearin’ an’ cuttin’ at their mouths for several hours. 
That ain’t improvin’ ’em none. Now, in gill-nettin’ 
your fish ain’t torn or mangled in any way. We set 
’round 2 or 3 o’eclock in th’ mornin’ an’ haul per- 
haps at 5 or 6, Ain’t it reasonable to s’pose them 


linin’s gone 
How 


hang on th’ end o’ a 
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Mug-Up Yarns 





Send in poems, jokes and 
stories for this column. $1 





for every joke published 
and $2 for stories and 
poems. 








The Ancient Mariner 


A Revised Classic 
(With the usual to Sam Coleridge) 
By Mrs. Jean M. Frye 
It is an Ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth on the street 
Both one and all and great and small 
Of the men whom he doth meet. 


He holds them not by his long, gray beard, 
Nor e’en by his glittering eye, 

But he holds a list in his aged fist 
Which he shows to cach passer-by. 


And the face of cach as he scans that list, 
Grows grave as he says, ‘‘ How come?’’ 

For the printed screed that the man doth read 
Is a price-list fair of rum! 


**Now, get thee gone, thou bad old man! 
Thou hast a wicked look, 

Out of my sight, but first indite 
Thine address in my book!’’ 


It is an Ancient Mariner, 
Who is strictly up-to-date, 

And he winks his eye at the passers-by 
As he drives in his large new eight! 








Fishing Notes From Maine 


(Continued from page 17) 


The Frontier Packing Company at Robbinston is about 
ready to resume business. 

Passamaquoddy Bay fishermen 
haddock in large quantities. 

Hake and halibut are being taken in Bay of Fundy near 


are gathering cod and 


Grand Manan and are being brought to Eastport. Also 
some have been caught by Swan’s Island and Manset 
fishermen. 


The American Can Company is turning out a few thous- 
and eases of cans daily, but when all the sardine plants 
are in eommission business will turn. 

The Booth Fisheries Company have started night crews 
at work putting up sardines. 

The frontier and Canadian weirmen are losing much 
money because the sardine plants have delayed in opening 
up. 

Osear H. Brown has completed a large new weir off Ken 
dall’s Head. 

The Sargentville factory has closed down. 

The Pofiseo, built at the Colson yard at Eastport, the 
largest fishing boat ever built there, was recently launched. 
The Pofisco will be used as a sworder by the Portland Fish 
Company. She has a C-O oil engine. 

F. S. Stone is getting plenty of herring at his Pleasant 
Point weir and finds ready market among the lobstermen 
who need them for bait. 

The box shooks mill 
gone into commission 
of box shooks. 

Schooner Hattie Loring has brought a cargo of supplies 
to the sardine plant at Stonington. 


end of 
is turning out 


at southern 
and 


Eastport has 
large quantities 








fish’s in *bout as good shape as it’s possible to get 
‘em? I'll say so}”’ 
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News from the Provinces 


By W. ALEXANDER DENNIS 


UCH interest is manifested in the Nova Seotia fish 
M eatch and how they compare for the same period of 
last year. Available figures show the total quantity 
of fish landed in Nova Scotia for the month of April was 
22,243,400 pounds having a landed value of $828,359. For 
the same period last year the total quantity landed was 
22,840,700 pounds, having a landed value of $942,079. : 
The decrease in quantity and value was due almost en- 
tirely to the decrease in the lobster catch, which was only 
21,291 ewts., as compared with 32,168 cwts. for April 1925. 
It may be noted that the total catch of lobsters for the 
two months from March Ist., when the season opened was 
28,863 ewts., valued at $593,147 as compared with 48,898 
ewts. and $749,951. The shortage for April was 10,877 ewts. 
The cod eateh for April was 16,600,000 pounds and the 
haddock eateh 2,106,000 pounds. 
647,600 pounds as compared with 
1925. 

Markets for all kinds of fish have been exeellent. The 
landing of cod by the Lunenburg Banking fleet up to May 
Ist. was 140,000 ewts., valued at $280,000, as compared with 
118,000 ewts. valued at $296,000 for the Spring trip of 1925. 
This is an increase in the catch of about 22,000 ewts., but 
a decrease in value of about $16,000. 

As in previous years the bait question has presented quite 
a problem for the Nova Scotia fisherman and this year 
the problem of bait for the summer trip of the Lunenburg 
fleet will be acute. 

The frozen herring that is first used for bait is followed 
by squid, and then by fresh herring. By the middle of 
May most of the squid was used up, and due to the ice 
conditions, traps were unable to be set early to much ad- 
vantage for fresh herring. Some bait has hitherto been 
imported from the United States, and it is expected that 
this will be done as before. 

One of the reasons for erecting a cold storage plant at 
Lunenburg is to cope with this situation. 

Quite a bait centre has arisen at North Sydney where 
they have a cold storage plant. On May 13th, there were 
seventeen bankers in that port for bait and supplies. 

Some time ago about five hundred lobster fishermen in 
Halifax county, to the west of Halifax, signed a petition 
asking that a law be passed prohibiting the catching and 
selling of lobsters under nine inches in length. 

This was a very commendable and patriotic act on the 
part of our fishermen for the conservation of the lobster 
industry which means so much to them. The idea origin- 
ated with the fishermen of East and West Dover and was 
circulated along the coast at the fishermen’s own expense. 
3y leaving the baby lobster until next spring they realize 
that they will get a higher price and will not deplete the 
industry. This act is a fine thing, and should extend from 
Queens County to Canso. It must have the full support 
of all fishermen to be effective. 

A man who is in elose touch with the lobster industry, 
when interviewed, stated he would rather see the length 
of the lobster from eight inches up, to permit the canners 
to obtain the smaller lobsters. 

‘‘This is a matter,’’ he stated, ‘‘that needs careful con- 
sideration, as it would be disastrous to the two million 
dollar lobster canning industry in Nova Scotia if it ap- 
plied to the whole province. 

It is reported that in some parts of New Brunswick the 
season is not observed and this petition which the fisher- 
men have made in their own interests needs their unani- 
mous support. 

The steam trawler, that is a most unweleome guest where 
the line fishermen are operating, has been brought to the 
fore again with a protest from the Riverport Board of 
Trade, who have decided to register with the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa a protest against the present regula- 
tions governing the use of beam trawlers and a plea for 
fair play for those engaged in the line fishing industry. 

On many occasions Captains and crews have reported 
numerous complaints of the menace of beam trawlers on 
the fishing grounds. Year after year the destruction has 
been going on, going inside the buoys of the line fisher- 
men’s trawls, causing damage amounting to many dollars. 
With the increase of the beam trawler on the Banks, un- 
less sudden and drastic measures are taken, to see that the 
line fishermen receive fair play, he will in comparatively 


The scallop eatech was 
288,000 pounds for April 
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short time cease to operate. 
thing of the past. 


A law similar to the French Government, compelling 
their own steam trawlers to keep one and a half miles 
distant from their own line fishermen, if properly applied 
would relieve the situation a great deal for the 
Scotia fishermen. 

While a great deal has been written against the steam 
trawlers tearing up the bed of the fishing grounds, in its 
own favor it has been the means of bringing a quick and 
steady supply of fresh fish to port. It is hard to under- 
stand why they cannot give fair play to the line fishermen, 
especially the French trawlers, who it is said, operate at 
night and watch for the torches of the line fishermen. 


Here’s Your Man 


HE stern face pictured beiow is that of the only 
T authorized subscription agent of this magazine. He 
is the only man on the coast who is allowed to take 
subscriptions to the Atlantic Fisherman. 
Beware of others who solicit you. 


Line trawling will become a 


Nova 








There is a gang of 














professional subscription agents who sweep along the coast 
every summer taking hard-earned money from fishermen, 
by using slick talk and doing slight-of-hand tricks when 
they get a finger on your money. These men are sometimes 
securing subscribers for various magazines, but more often 
they are cheap crooks who are not connected with any pub- 
lication at all. 

Because they know of the high esteem with which fish- 
ermen in general regard the Atlantic Fisherman, they often 
secure a copy of the magazine unbeknown to the publishers, 
and then travel around supposedly selling subscriptions. 
They are nothing more or less than petty thieves, and a 
good man-handling is what they deserve. 

Everyone should protect himself and others in his neigh- 
borhood from these men by asking to see credentials from 
the publisher they claim to represent, not just an envelope, 
but a real letter. Examine what they offer and do not be 
satisfied with a mere glance at the cover. In nine out of 
ten cases, that which they are selling is worthless to you. 
It is usually some small paper about farming, Florida, or 
at best a pleasure boating magazine which has little, if 
anything, in it of interest to you. But if you should decide 
to take what they have to offer, find out exactly what it 
is going to cost you before you hand over any money. The 
price often goes up after these men get hold of a five or 
ten dollar bill. Be sure to get a signed receipt giving the 
name and address of the paper you buy. 

Ilarry Freeman is not of their ilk. You will find him a 
real, honest-to-gosh fellow and ready to do you a good turn, 
usually with a broad smile. He is a big six footer, has 
light hair, ruddy complexion and a Down East twang to 
his talk. He travels alone, so don’t let anyone tell you 
they work for him. If you meet up with any ef the other 
gang, turn them over to Harry, and watch the fireworks. 
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NESCO TRAWLING GEAR 
Complete Outfits for Trawlers 
Everything from Flywheel to Cod End 


JOHN CHISHOLM FISHERIES CO. Gloucester, Mass. 























The Gill Net Fishery 


H Y D E (Continued from page 13) 
but now they get in soon after noon. They used to 


start in October or November and get in a month’s 
PROPELLERS 


fishing in the spring, but now they are after cod as 
SPEED— well as other species and they have found that they 
= could keep at it through the summer onshore. 
EFFICIENCY | As much as $70,000 has been stocked in a season 
RELIABILITY | by a gill netter. Captain George Hill, one of the 
|| men who came around from Michigan, made this 
amount in the Ethel, a converted steamer. Captain 
Bill Nelson made what is reported to be the largest 
single stock, taking 100,000 pounds in five lifts in 
the Nirvana. He was obliged to leave 20,000 pounds 
in the nets, but stocked $10,000 net, sharing $475 
apiece for the five days work. In 1918 the Lucia 
landed 22,000,000 pounds of pollock. That year 
they were bringing three cents for splitting and she 


shared $1,600. 











A ' i “Buict ON THE LINES OFT AM OUST 
Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage SOE eee VOLKMANSHIP, GUARANTE ; 
FOR DETAILS 27 eee ae 
. es APPLY TO 
Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” AWM. FROST: 
We will be glad to mail you a copy Pea BEALS, 


| MAINE. 
| HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY car ae ! 
| ; BATII, MAINE Py | Benes or EET 
| 


























NETS, TWINES and FITTINGS for all the FISHERIES 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


GOLD MEDAL Cotton Netting A. N. & T. Coy Linen Gill Netting 
GOLD MEDAL Seine Twine Sea Island Cotton Gill Netting 
Burnham Tarred Cod Lines Hemp Flounder Trawl Netting 


Write for Prices and Estimates 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY 


Branches 
BOSTON _ NEW YORK BALTIMORE GLOUCESTER 
575 Atlantic Ave. 96 Franklin St. Johnson & Barney Sts. 105 Maplewood Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 448 Mission Street CHICAGO 154 West Austin Ave. 
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